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that of the Irish, and the people 
have a diversity of ciistoins and 
manners which distin<;«mh them 
strikingly fi'om natives of the same 
island. The rest of the kingdom 
is, accordinjj to Mr. Arthur Young, 
made up of mongrels. The Mile- 
sian ov Spanish race of Iri^h, which 
may be called native, is scattered 
over the kingdom, but chiefly found 
in Connaught and Munster." 

But notwithstanding the daikness 
and perjilexitv^ in which the j>erie- 
ral history of this country is invol- 
ved, I would not say. as some wri- 
ters pret-jod, that it is "raeiely fa- 
bulous" until the coming of Hen- 
ry the second. No doubt, very 
few literary monnments have bet'n 
yet discovered in Ireland, earlier 
than the introduction of Christia- 
nity into the country, and that 
the ev idence of any transaction 
previous to that time,' rests entire- 
ly on the credit of Christian wri- 
ters, and their collections from old 
poets, or their transcripts of re- 
cords may be deoned to have 
been made in the abandoned ages 
of superstition and papranism. But 
certain it is, that its history may 
be traced wilh equal authenticity 
through tlie medium , of the very 
same materiafs that other nations 
trace "theirs, and that for several 
centuries preceding the birth of 
Christ, Ireland had arts and polity 
when England had neither. For 
"long before the arrival of Saint 
Patrick in the 5th century, the 
Ckristian religion had been reeeiv- 
ed in Ireland;" and at his coming 
he found there many holy an«l 
learned preachers, whose votaries 
were pious and obedient: and, as 
the Rev. Clement Gmttwell just- 
ly remarks, ''that good man but 
established and confirmed the gos- 
pel that had been introduced be- 
fore." S. S. 

Belfast, September, VSIO. 



For the Belfast Magazine. 
To the Proprietors 

A LITTLF IE\RNING NOr D4NGEB0US, 

S'JRELYofall the defects ftfthe 
((resent genordtion in Ireland, 
poda'itry least deserves the la'h. 
which it has met in your 28th num- 
ber of the raaganine: It is indec(J 
fciirly banished from society ; But 
it is much to be doubted whether 
society has gained any thino by the 
chatiffe. The ignorant now stalk 
abroad with bold unblushing front«, 
and the wretched hatf-foimed con- 
ceit with which they unmeicifully 
wound our «ars, are not less insuf- 
ferab'e for being the genuine un- 
adulterated production of their own 
shallow brains. I am no fnond to 
pedantry, nor to any other sperias 
of affectation, but it is not hard to 
prove, that quotations even from 
the mouth of a pedant, are more to- 
lerable than the noisy effusions of 
ignoiance; for at least the quota- 
tions themselves have some sense, 
and often much wit and judgment, 
but what has tlie babbling of ii.;no- 
rance to recommend it? It U true 
fre'pient repetitions of (be same 
thiii<!:S, how good so ever, give dis- 
gust; but is the ignorant man less 
apt (o repeat the same foolish sen- 
tences, than the man of learning is 
to quote wi»e ones ^ 

When a man, after having spent 
ten or twelve years at school and 
college, comes to mixAvith the viosld, 
what is his disappointment to find 
Ignorance so triuinphaut ' that he 
must not even hint at any part of 
any of the studies, which his- so long 
engaged his attention, under the se- 
vere |.enaliy ofbeiiigileemed .i pedant? 
and thai he' might speak trcas'Mi with 
more safety than a sentence of tiietk or 
Latin? In the name of God, if those 
languages are so oBensive to society, 
that ihey must be studied in secret, 
like what was fabled of the black- 
ait ; and that it must be reckoned 
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abierch of (Jeconmi even to hint 
'.\t them, let us be consistent, and 
jiot compel <"ur sons to learn what 
VI e see^i to have defennmed to be so 
ihiich worse than useless ; and at 
least spate them the punisfirfients 
cf kiiowins^ fhose proscribed langna- 
ffes, which some of us have been 
forced to suffer. 

The smooth veisification, and har- 
monious nnmbers of Pope, have 
served as vehicles to many other 
false notions, as vve'l as that which 
your constant readei has quoted as a 
sarcasm agauist learning. I attri- 
bute no unfair novelty to him in 
this, for it has often been done be- 
fore. It is in fact the grand palla- 
duim of Ijjrtorance ; which, bv the 
words of Pop'e, "A little learning is 
a dangerous ihinq," as by a magic 
spell, would have his indolence made 
to appeal judgment and good senste; 
which prefer'ied to have no learning 
at all, since he could not have a vast 
deal : by which sage precaution he 
has wisely escaped tbeboriid dangers 
of"* little learning." 

I often observe sentences from 
Pope quoted like texts fiora scrip- 
ture, on other occasions as well as 
this, as a role foi moialsand con- 
doct; much might be wutten on the 
dangei (if this p>acticc, but I shall 
only observe of it h^ie, that quo- 
tations, like U-xts, detached from their 
context, aie often lor<ed tosiippoit 
*'pinions whi<b the writers never 
imagined. Pope never meant the 
above woids as a general piecept; 
they are taken from his essay on 
cuacism, and for ciilicism alone 
were they intended. Pope means 
to stc-te th( absuuliiy of a half-learn- 
ed man piesummgto become a cri- 
tic; aid in this sense the words are 
just and ti ue, but as a general pre- 
cept, m ;L'; sen^e put an them by 
your (onesj'ondei)t, riiid many otheis, 
they ha\e av-uher truth nor propri- 
ety. 



As well might you say, that a 
little li£;bt was dangerous, and that 
total daikness was preferable as that 
learning was so. Light is often used 
as the symbol of learning, and dark- 
ness of Ignorance, and indeed what 
the one is to the body, the other 
is to the mind, in all respects; 
the least light is better than 
none, and so is the least learning ; 
if the light is not sufficient for wArks 
of a lefined and exquisite nature, 
at least it may be so for those of a 
coarser kind; the case is the same 
with learning, and it is only in 
attempting works for which either 
our light!, or our learning, is insuffi- 
cient, that we run any risk of act- 
ing improperly. Here indeed is a 
widefield' for censure, and never was 
there a time when this species of 
presumpfion afforded such a ripe 
harvest for the satyrist ; every art 
and every science is thronged "with 
pretenders, and inspiration is no 
longer confined to religion, if their 
boasts are to be credited. 

Every thinguseful isliableto abus^, 
and if we ate to reject a little learning, 
because we cannot have a great 
deal, and because it may be made 
an ill use of; on the saiiie principle 
we should banish spectacles, crutch- 
es, wooden legs, and goaty-chairs, 
for being so inferiof to good eyes 
and sound limbs, and because the 
ci utch and wooden leg may be con- 
verted into insjiuments of offence, 
as well as of convenience, and 
the gouty-chair may upset, and 
bruise one on the ground, and even 
the spectacles may break and cut our 
cheeks and eyes. 

Perhaps in this case, as well as in 
many others, diifeience of opinion 
may arise from the same word con- 
veying different ideas to each parly : 
and it is probable that the word 
LEARNING may be as much of this 
nature, as any other : for ray part, 
I am mciined to Barrow its limits 
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more than your constant reader may 
suppose; for I would not esteem a 
man learned for a proficiency in a 
dead~ language, howeVer extensive, 
if unaccompanied by any acquani- 
tance wish science ; it js to science, 
and to it alone I would litnit this 
honourable appellation, and what is 
here said, in favour of its being use- 
ful in all degrees from the lowest 
upwards, relates merely to it. To 
acquire the ' knowledge of a lan- 
guage, niemory is the chief faculty re- 
quisite; and there are many remark- 
able instances of a most powerful 
memory existing in minds very defi- 
cient in all other respects; add to 
thi<, that if we consider a language 
as any thing else than a vehicle for 
acquiring, and. communicating infor- 
mation and that in itself it contains 
some excellence exclusive of this, we 
might then have learned pairots and 
magpies, and all the fish-women of A- 
thens and Rome must have been 
ladies of the most profound erudition 
What I have said ttien ef the -Greek 
and Latin iangur^ges, I would not 
have to be understood either to re- 
commend the study of them, nor 
what I say here to discommend it; for 
though it may not deserve the nam? 
of learning by itself, it may ^e ad- 
vantageoHs in other respects. 

All I would declare on this point 
is, (what cannot be too ofteft riepeat- 
ed, ) that, if Greek apd Latin are so 
ofiensive to society that tb«y cannbt 
be quoted, or even hint«d Si in com- 
pany with decorum ; they should be 
banished from educjition' altogether, 
as soHveihiag nosious ;' and innocenr 
bays no lohge^- bft (jampelled to years 
of drudgery iat learning, what they 
catt^cinly use in. Secret, if they would 
escape hatred ^{id contempt : or if, 
on the other band, fhos® languages 
are admirable ifi" theniselves, and 
serve as the paths to much useful 
knowledge, and to- great mental im- 
provement, that then those who weie 
acquamtea with them might no lon- 
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ger blush to own their acquireriients 
and might be at least allowed to talk 
of them as often in public, without 
any infringement on good manners, 
as musical and graphical proficients 
are entitled te bring forward their fa- 
vourite topics of conversation on the 
various objects of their stndies. 

Several of the essayists have shewn 
that the appellation of pedant ought 
not to be confined solely to the stu- 
dent of the learned languages : any 
one in fact deserves the, name, who 
in conversation forces the objects of 
his trade, art, science, or profession, 
on the attention of a company, whoare 
neither acquainted with them, or in- 
terested about them: and inthis),oint 
of view, more pedants infinitely are 
now, to be found among the ama- 
teurs of painting, and music, than 
among the admirers of the dead lan- 
guages 5 of whom so very few err in 
this way now, particularly in this 
part of the world, that it is surpris- 
ing any person should think it neces- 
sary to excite towards them in the least 
the public attcntioh. 

I would wish to say here a few 
words in answer to another oblique 
blow against learning from other 
qiiarteis;' which I believe, at least 
in some instances, to have been 
made by those who did not altoge- 
ther intend it as such, since I know 
them to be decided enemies to the 
bedarkners. I have seen it freq uent- 
iy stated of late, that learning tuas 
not wisdom, with a design to take 
something fiom the importance of at 
le^st- the higher species of it. This 
m'itself is'atrueism; certainly learn- 
ing IS not wisdom, neither is it vir- 
tue ; but no one will disjjute that it 
is Uti excellent instrument towards 
the acquirement of the first, and the 
coBfirmation of the latter: and in 
fact this very trueism conveys an in- 
direct compliment to learning. fi»r 
it evidently implies that learning so 
much resembles wisdom, as to" be 
ooeasionally migtaken for it, thaa 
Ff f 
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w,hich scarcely any thing eould be 
said more in its favour. 

Much, if not all, that has been 
written and said to the disadvantage 
of those called learned men, appears 
to have arisen fiom the mistake, be- 
fore mentioned, of dignifying mere 
linguists withthisapp^llation: the fol- 
lowing extract from a French wuter, 
(quoted in a note on a passage a little 
pieceding the line of Pope beforein- 
serted), expresses exactly what seems 
the real truth on this subject : 
" Un homme qui scaitplusieurslan- 
gues, qui emend lesauteurs.Gr^cs et 
Latins, qui s'eleve merae a la dignite 
de sch^liaste; si cet homriie venoit a 
peser son veritable merite, il trou-, 
Yeroit souvent qu'il se reduit . avoir 
eu des yeux et de la memoire, il se 
gardeioit bien de donncr le nom re- 
spectable de science a une, erudition 
s,dns Iwmere. II ya une graude dif- 
ference entre s'enricher des roots ou 
des clioses, entie alleguer des auto- 
1 itez ou des raisons. Si un hornme 
pouvoit se susprendre a n'avoir, que 
cette soite de mente, il en rougiroit 
phnot que d'en etxe vain." 

The distinction lecommended in 
this passage, will, while it greatly 
thins the ranks of those who wish to 
be thought learned, take away at 
the same time much of the oblpquy 
that hasbeeh unjustly cast on learn- 
ing, and if it once became generally 
adopted, we should seldom, if ever, 
heaf the expressions, " learned block- 
heads," " learned asses," and others 
of this nature, which are now so 
common. 

If indeed there is any danger in 
learning, it arises from an excess o^ 
It, rather than from a small quanti- 
ty, contrary to the opinioii of thpss 
who misinteipret Pope's laies in.the 
manner before stated. When the 
love of science becomes a passion, 
it frequently hurries away the mind 
HI Its pursuit, to the neglect of all 
prudential considerations, and health 



itself is often among the first) and 
roost fatal of those sacrifices : few 
who have ^t all trod tbe paths 
of learning, but have to lament th& 
fate of some amiable friend snatched 
off in the prime of life from -a caieev 
of promise, and of fame, by impru- 
denciesof this naiure. But in the 
lower giadations of learning, none 
of tho^e da^ngers can occur- m fact, 
the fir.st steps of it are all crowned 
with pro6.t and advantage; and it 
is oflly on the lofiy summit, that 
■those fat^l precipices are found, 
from^ whence the imprudenti 
are precipitated, when they seem 
to have just reached the temple of 
fame. 
1 hope now we' shall not hearso much 
of a little learning being a dangerous 
thing, -as a precept for general con- 
duct; but that the words may be 
confined to the sense for which Fope 
intended them, and be applied solely 
to ci iticism, and critics ; who cer- 
tainly cannot be too much reprobat- 
ed for attempting, the task of correc- 
tion, with a scanty .portion of learn- 
ing ; and if they t-aste at all, should 
drink deeply ot the ' Pierian spung.' 

In concluding, I- must beg leave 
to notice another passage in the 
paper of your coiiitant reader, in 
which he states that " An arrange- 
ment of words, a disposition of sen- 
tences, an adjustment of pltrases, 
V ith ^ grammatIC£^l regularity, may 
be caught, and yiroduc© a flowing 
set of rounded periods." 

While I agree with him that all 
these are worth nothing, unless tjiey 
qonvey reflections of importance ; 
I must at the same time deny the 
asseition strenuously, that such ad>- 
.vantages can be caught. They are 
in fsct the fruits of much study and 
practice, and whoever thinks to at. 
tam them in any other w,ay, will 
soon find his eiror. Indeed-, if we 
might judge from the attempts we 
see made by many tc pertoim on 
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the slightest preparatioiij tnatters for 
which, much prbficiency in science, 
sind long and diligent study, can 
alone produce proper qualifications, 
we would have reason to suppose that 
opinidnsdf this kind weVe tiuiversal, 
atiU that it was imagined that not on- 
lythfeartofcottiposingwith grace and 
eltf^uencd was to be caught, but that 
all other arts and sciences, were to 
bB attained on the same easy terms : 
of> as before hinted at, that inspira- 
tion was no longer confined to re- 
war(J religious excellence, but was 
at the command of every one, to 
tadoVr him at a wish with any art, 
sfcience, or accomplishment, that his 
vanity or interest might lead him to 
feSteem advantageous. 

If your reader still thinks that 
the art of writing with elegance may 
be caught, it would be a great fa- 
vour to shew where the infection 
liiay be met with ; for my own part, 
I would ^o some length to expose 
ftiyselt to it ; for having, as you niay 
perceive, not been \-et quite cuied of 
the cacoethes scribendi, this other 
species of infection would evidently 
form a most desirable accompani- 
ment! B. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

TRANSLATION OF A LETTER, FROM 
MARCUS BRUTUS, TO • MAR- 

CUS TULUUS CICERO ; WHICH IS 
EMINENTLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
CHARACTERS OF THE MEN AND OF 
THE TIMES. 

ATTIC US sent me an extract of 
jfoar letter to OctaviuS Caesar. 
— You have been so long my faith- 
ful friend, that I can receive Utile 
liew pleasure in reading your ex- 
pressions of regard for nay general 
Welfare, and solicitude fcir My per- 
sonal safety, I am so accttstofiaed to 
hear of what Cicero has said, or of 
whal he has done, to ser^e my in- 



terest, or exalt my character, that 
such proofs of friendship have lost 
the freshness of novelty, and I am 
come to look on -them as things of 
course, mere Occurrences of the day, 
I aiti, on this account, the less able 
to bear the pain which this part of 
of your letter has giVen me, that 
relates to us, and to our 
cause. 

When you express your gratitude 
to Octavius, in such a fulsome detail of 
cringing adulation, (I feel my cheeks 
redden as 1 write — the rank and 
station of a republican recoil at 
the idea— lecommend our lives to 
him! as well recommend to him the 
daggers with which we stabbed his 
uncle — ), when you aie thus eager 
in paying homage, and in imploring 
clemency, do you not, as it, weif, 
mount the rostrum, tO/,declare, that 
it is in vain for us to Remove the mas- 
terdom, while you are resolved to 
keep the master, and is not, Cicero 
transformed into a lictor, who lays 
down the fiisces of the empire at the 
feet of a boy ? 

Recollect the words you have 
written, and, if you dare, deny, 
that they presuppose, on the one 
part, the impotence of the slave, 
and on the other, the self-?uffiuicnce 
of the tyrant," One, request, you 
say, must be made, one supplication, 
that he will not use those men ill, 
of whom the Roman world think 
^vell, that he will save such respect- 
ed citizens" — what if he refuses to 
save us ? — Shall we ngt be safe ' our 
right hands have taught us how. 
Better indeed to perish than to find 
safely tljrough him. 1 do not think, 
no, by"tbe gods, by virtue, the god 
within me, whom I chuse to wor- 
ship,-! do not think, that we of Rome 
have deserved so ill of heaven, as 
to petition any inferior power for 
the safely of a single citizen, much 
fcw foi the saviouis of the world. 1 
speak like a boaster ; I should not do 



